ORY AMD TRAVEL 
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THE Vickers VISCOUNT is the world’s first turbo-prop 

a airliner. superbly comfortable .. . 
and pressurized to fly high above the weather. Inside the 
air-conditioned cabin you sit in cushioned, armchair ease. There’s 
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just a murmur of sound — no vibration at all from the 4 Rolls-Royce 
propeller turbines. Beneath big windows the world glides by at 
300 m.p.h. Surprisingly soon — in well under three-quarters of the time 
ordinarily taken — you touch down in Dublin. You step out rested, 
relaxed, fresher than when you started. 
No visa is needed for Ireland by British Commonwealth, American or 
French visitors. Dublin to Shannon air service connects with trans- 
Information and bookings from your travel agent, or 
WHItehall 1080. 
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atlantic flights. 
BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone : 
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NO EXTRA COST! 
To Dublin from: Return fares 


LONDON (17-day) 85 mins, £11.15, * 
MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6 .16s. ¢ 
PARIS (12-month) 24 hrs. £22.10s. 
AMSTERDAM (23-day)  2hrs. 35 mins, £22.5s. 


* Available Wed., Thurs. only before 


3rd October. +t Available Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 


Tues., 


only before 3rd October. 


1/so Viscount “ Dawnflights”’ on London- Dublin route, 
Ly single, £10 return available before 3rd October. Other 
Aer Lingus services to Dublin from: Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Cardiff, Bristol, 


Isle of Man; Jersey till 2nd October. 


AER LINGUS os 


IRISH AIR LINES 
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Drive Voursel 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


Per Week Model .P. | Per Week 


£12 12 0 
BHP 23.4 Anglia 


RAC 10 £13 13 0 || New 
BHP 30.1 $39 Prefect 


RAC 16 £18 18 0 || Ford 32.5 | £25 ° 0 
Consul BHP 47 $54 V8 Custom} BHP 110 $71 


20% D.SCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE—IST OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


wae ALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


ae 
172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 


ENGER NIGHT SERVICES (Sundays Excepted) 














Welcome to Ulster 
the home of 
lrish Linen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BELFAST 


The greatest name in linen 
throughout the world 


ULSTER’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE 


Make it your rendezvous whilst in Belfast. 

Enjoy the facilities of the spacious Restaurant, 

its many specialist departments and Personal 

Export Section where shopping is a pleasure 
to the Overseas Visitor. 


Renowned for 


FINE QUALITY IRISH LINENS AND HANDKERCHIEFS 
FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 


WEDGWOOD CHINA, RAYNES SHOES, etc. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD. 
Donegall Place, Belfast 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
































WHEN YOU GIVE 
IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS COMES SIX TIMES 
A YEAR 


For your friends who know or would like to know 
Ireland, youcould hardly choose a more appropriate 
gift. And IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES is an enduring 
gift too — for what finer remembrance could you 
wish your friends than the stimulating selection of 
articles and photographs on all facets of Irish life 
sent from you to them during the coming year. 


Fill in the accompanying gift form and mail it 
to us with your subscription today. 





IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


91 - 93, Pembroke Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


Subscription Rates : 
Great Britain/Continent, 10/- or equi- 
valent in other currency. United States/ 
Canada, $1.50. 































SOUTHAMPTON AND COBH TO NEW YORK 


The good life afloat . 
zc 


ROM the carly morning orange juice to the late- 

night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito) ... 
or just a simple Jjover of the best in everything... 
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/TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL:RUN SHIP 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 

















THE WONDER 
OF GENERATIONS TO COME... 


Just as the Waterford Glass of a century ago is now 
a collector’s item, so will the scintillating lead crystal 
Waterford cut glass of to-day be prized for generations 
to come. Magnificent suites, decanters and individual 
items such as centre pieces, vases, bowls and ash-trays 
are once again coming from the town with the most 
famous name in glassware to the markets of the world. 
A piece or a suite of Waterford Glass will bring back 
shining memories of your visit to Ireland. 


aterford 
Wines 


EVERY PIECE IS A COLLECTOR’S ITEM 
Waterford Glass Limited. Waterford. Ireland 
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HENRY 


all 

that’s best 
on the 

Irish market 





We’re a stone’s throw from Nelson’s Pillar, right in 
the city centre . . . and there are several very good 
reasons why no visitor should miss us. We have 
almost everything you could want to buy. Irish 
linen, every way you can think of, coloured and 
plain, with Donegal, Madeira and Chinese em- 
broidery. We have sparkling Waterford cut glass, 
delicate Carrickmacross lace hankies, Irish poplin 
ties, and delicious lightweight stoles and scarves in 
pastel rainbow colourings. And, of course, we have 
Irish handwoven tweeds, single and double widths, 
in every weight, every pattern. 

We don’t only stock ‘ native’ produce. We’re a big 
department store with a cafe and a beauty shop, and 
a cross-section of European 
markets. . . . French per- 
fumes, scarves and cravats, 
Limoges china, Swiss laces, 
and on... and on. 

If you are coming to Ire- 
land on holidays this year, 
why not send for our 
Visitor’s Brochure which 
includes a useful map of 
Dublin. 


Anil: 
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IRELAND 


OF THE WELCOMES 


VoL. 3 Sept.- October NO. 3 


The official journal of Fégra Failte, 
the National Tourist Publicity 
Organisation for Ireland. Published 
every two months at 93, Pembroke 
Road, Dublin. 


TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 
DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. 
NEW YORK: Ireland House, 33, East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


CIRCULATION 
AND SUBSCRIPTION 


The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 
OF MATERIAL 


Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine may be 
reproduced without permission 
provided authorship and source are 
acknowledged. For permission to 
reprint complete articles application 
should be made to the Editor. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


THE REEKS from near Coragh, County Kerry. Some of the most attractive scenery 
in the country is to be found in the bogs which are a feature of many parts of Ireland. 
For those who cherish the tranquillity of vast open spaces, the bogs have much to 
offer as Stephen Rynne points out in his article on Kildare on page 12 of this issue. 
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HOMESPINNING, 
BY MORE MODERN METHODS, IS STILL TO BE FOUND 


OF DONEGAL, MAYO AND KERRY 





IWEED| 


h afuture 


by Sheila Greene 


Garments made with Irish handwoven materials have 
long had a well-deserved reputation for quality and 
durability. Made in traditional designs in pleasant 
textures, gaily flecked with multi-coloured wools, Irish 
tweeds are warm, weatherproof and can last a lifetime. 
With age they gain an air of maturity and character 
which makes them a prized part of any wardrobe. 


For many visitors they provide a worthy souvenir 
of an enjoyable holiday spent in Ireland. 


YEARS AND years ago, when I was very young, Irish 
tweed was not the popular and easily bought com- 
modity that it is today. I well remember my mother's 
pride as. we chugged home from Donegal in an 
ancient Talbot tourer, the back seat piled with home- 
spun tweed which would be made into suits and 
skirts for every member of the family. 

Yes, in the old days it was the home-spun tweed, 
light, soft and warm and most beautifully coloured. 
It was washed and teased, dyed and spun, and finally 
woven, in the little white-washed cottages of the 
Western and North-Western seaboard. Today the 
home-spun tweed is almost unprocurable. Only a few 
hardy souls in Donegal, Kerry and Mayo continue to 
produce the old material ; its place has been usurped 
almost entirely by the hand-woven product. 
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Miss Gahan, Chairman of the Irish Homespun 
Society, tells me that in the Dingle peninsula of Kerry 
a small group of girls have come together to continue 
the old craft. The County Committee of Vocational 
Education and the Homespun Society have combined 
to encourage, train and subsidise these girls. If the 
project is successful—and some of their first attempts 
are charming—then a revival of the home-spun art 
may be hoped for in other districts. 

In the mean-time, the hand-weaving trade has 
taken over. With this type of tweed the wool is actually 
spun in a factory, not on the cottage spinning wheel. 
The processes, however, seem to be complicated 
enough to please anybody. The wool from the sheep’s 
back is sorted, graded, scoured, dried and then dyed. 
It is picked over by hand and then drenched with 
black smelly oil. It is put through machines which 
tear it, condense it, spin it and finally weave it. 
Behind each machine is the expert worker who must 
calculate such problems as thickness in regard to 
width and a dozen more. Making Irish tweed is 
certainly a highly complicated process. 

Various weavers specialise in various types of tweed 
and no matter what your taste, somewhere it can be 
satisfied. I can’t tell you how my feminine mouth 
watered as I looked at the beautiful pastel colourings 
of the Crock of Gold, their spider-fine webs which are 
turned into scarves and stoles, their middle-weight 


DEN VALE DRESS AND JACKET ENSEMBLE OF HANDWOVEN 
RISH TWEED, BUTTER-YELLOW WITH BROWN FLECKS. THE COLLAR 
JACKET HAS HIGH-SET FLAP POCKETS AND THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH SLEEVES TO SHOW OFF THE LONG BUTTONED-AT-THE- 
WRIST LEEVES OF THE BEAUTIFULLY CUT MATCHING TWEED 
DRESS. THE BUTTON THEME iS REPEATED ON THE JACKET SIDE 


VENTS. FROM THE IRENE GILBERT COLLECTION, OF DUBLIN, IRELAND 





fabrics—perfect for a dress, a house-coat or a child’s 
frock—and their handsome furnishing fabrics. 

Then I went to visit the Avoca Mills, again a riot 
of colour, deeper and perhaps a little heavier in 
quality. That time I fell in love with a black and white 
Galway shawl and material for a top-coat while my 
father hankered after a multitude of ties. For men, 
however, the most useful and popular tweed is un- 
doubtedly the Round Tower brand, produced under 
a Government-sponsored scheme by Gaeltarra in their 
factory at Kilcar. It is tough and hard-wearing, perfect 
for sports coats and suits. 

For women’s suitings it would be hard to beat the 
Cottage Industries. Colour, texture, both are perfect. 
Then there are the shops which specialise in all the 
accessories—Aran sweaters, crios belts, gloves, socks 
and tams. Bemused, I realise that a hundred pounds 
wouldn’t buy all the things I want and, just to make 
matters worse, a helpful friend shows some luscious 
rugs and mats which she got in Clifden. By this time 
the appetite is insatiable. 

Do all these things cost the earth ? No, they don’t : 
on the whole they are reasonably priced and will last 
for ever. An Aran sweater—I have worn mine for 
fifteen years—will cost about £3 7s. 6d. ; a Crock of 
Gold house-coat about £7 7s. 6d. and a Galway 
shawl from Avoca about £2 10s. They will last 
because the quality is first rate and because of the 
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ABOVE EMERALD ISLE 


— FABULOUS TRAVEL COAT FROM 
IRENE GILBERT OF DUBLIN. OF WHITE HEAVY-WEIGHT IRISH 
BAWNEEN, IT IS BRILLIANTLY LINED WITH GREEN DYED MOLE- 
SKIN. COAT ARMHOLES ARE 
WIDE WELTED SEAMING 

COOLATTIN ""—A COUNTRY 
GREEN. THE DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, LINED WITH FURZE 
YELLOW RAW SILK, HAS A COLLAR FACED WITH SUEDE. THE 
STRAIGHT SKIRT HAS BUTTONED SIDE VENTS WHICH CAN BE 
FOR COUNTRY WALKS. DESIGNED BY 


WAIST DEEP, RIMMED WITH A 


IT IS SHOWN HERE OVER— 


SUIT IN WHITE GREY AND 


IRENE GILBERT OF DUBLIN 
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RIGHT : ‘‘ BALLYSHANNON "’—MATCH 
BOX JACKET AND PENCIL SKIRT IN 
MEDIUM WEIGHT BLUE-GREY TWEED. 
JACKET LINED IN RED SATIN. DESIGNED 
BY NEILLI1 MULCAHY OF DUBLIN. 





individual attention which goes into each article. 
Indeed, I know a young American couple who are 
going home with enough tweed for two suit-lengths, 
a frock and a top-coat—total cost, in a summer sale, 
was £5. They are ecstatic ! 

Top rank designers have discovered the possibilities 
of Irish tweed. Digby Morton, Schiaparelli, Cavanagh 
and many others have been using our materials for 
years and our own designer, Sybil Connolly, has set 
New York talking with her interpretation of Irish 
fabrics. 

One last word. If you want to buy home-spun, or 
indeed hand-woven tweed either, remember the 
advice of an old weaver I met some years ago: 
“If you can see a midge on Fanad, the weave’s no 
good.” He would hold his tweed up to the light and if 
even the smallest midge could be seen through the 
weave, then that length would be discarded. Buy 
material rich, but light ; soft, yet firm ; look for a 
straight selvage and your Irish tweed will cut well, 
hang well and last you a life-time. 































Each year a considerable proportion of those who come 
to vacation in Ireland have a special reason for their 
decision—they wish to trace an ancestor. They enquire 
at the Genealogical Office in Dublin Castle ; they may 
go on to search through parish records and take rubbings 
in country churchyards. They may not always discover 
what they expected, but very often their search enables 
them to gain a special appreciation of the stock from 
which they've sprung. 


YOU MAY MEET them any day: in the spring, when 
the old red brick of Dublin glows in a gentle sun 
along the Liffey or in the summer, when the country 
roads are full of the unique smell of freshly cut 
hay. They are the visitors with a secret, those 
who are perhaps conscious of being a little superior 
to other visitors because their holiday is heightened 


BY FRANCIS CLARE 


by a titillating purpose. It is a purpose which draws 
strangers easily together, so that you may find them 
in little groups—an American executive comparing 
notes with an Australian nurse or a French aristocrat 
in joyously fervent argument with an English 
professor and a South African doctor. Theirs is the 
excitement of a quest which directed their holiday 
steps to a small island at the edge of Europe, a quest 
for their ancestors. And each may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that even if he should not be 
entirely successful he will not be entirely disappointed. 

You may think that one or two of the examples I 
have chosen are a little far-fetched. The American 
you will accept, for the whole world knows that the 
Irish went to America. What is not so generally known 
is the real magnitude of the Irish contribution to the 
blood of the United States. It is the casually found 
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statistic, the reward of serendipity, which brings it 
home. Did you know that at least half of Washington’s 
army was Irish ? Or that seventy-five years later there 
were in the United States approximately four million 
people of Irish birth or parentage ? That figure, mark 
you, does not include the descendants of the immi- 
grants of earlier times, nor, of course, does it cover 
the trans-Atlantic flow of the last century and its 
innumerable rivulets of descent at the present time. 
In the same way, one knows that there are Irish in 
England, but one is still impressed on being told 
that the English census of 1841 records that there 
were then living in England more than four hundred 
thousand people of Irish birth. And the Irish have 
scattered not only plentifully, but widely. The fine 
port of Geelong in Australia was founded by a handful 
of Irish settlers and two Irishmen were the first at 
the Ballarat gold diggings. The old world received 


them as well as the new. We all know that a McMahon 
became President of the French Republic, an 
O’Donnell Prime Minister of Spain, a Taaffe Prime 
Minister of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but we 
tend to forget those emigrants who did not become 
great and famous, but became faithful and honoured 
citizens of the kingdoms of Europe. You will find 
Irish names over shops in Spain to-day. A Frenchman 
named Audoyer may find that his forefathers were 
O’Dwyers. (Maurice Healy, that great judge of great 
wine, used to maintain that Chateau Haut Brion was 
originally Chateau O’Brien). Farther afield, we are 
not surprised when we find that a province of central 
Chile is named O’Higgins because we have heard of 
the great Bernardo, but we still prick up our ears in 
some astonishment when the Latin-American news 
throws up some other homely Irish name delightfully 
sea-changed in its pronunciation. 


continued on page 34 
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CANAL SCENE, MONASTEREVAN, CO. KILDARE 





BRIDGE, NEAR LEIXLIP, CO. KILDARE 


Kildare, with its famous race-courses and wide grass- 
lands, is pre-eminently a sporting and hunting county. 
It has also some excellent golf courses and much to 
appeal to the antiquarian and the sightseer. Lying close 
to Dublin, this county enables the visitor who decides 
to holiday there to combine his sport with the social 
life of the Irish capital. 

The Curragh, a great unenclosed plain east of Kildare 
town, has known horse racing from time immemorial. 
The headquarters of Irish racing, it 1s there that the 


Irish Derby and other classic events are decided. 


By STEPHEN RYNNE 
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WHEN the sumptuous scenery was being handed out, 
County Kildare was at the end of the queue. The 
showy features had been distributed and our county 
got no mountains or lakes and only a lien on big 
rivers. But we got more than our share of rich land, 
a generous ration of downland (where splendid horses 
gallop and furze flourishes), free views of other 
counties’ mountains, sites for nestling villages and 
bogs galore. Far from moaning about the allotment, 
we cheerfully accepted the situation and proceeded 
to embellish our territory. We dropped comely 
villages on the sites provided, built beautiful bridges 
over the borrowed rivers, planted trees, created sylvan 
scenery ‘‘ second to none ”’ (as the cliché has it) and 
gave hospitality to a whole network of sky-reflecting 
canals. 

Rich land speaks for itself and downlands need no 
praise, but perhaps a word might be said for the bogs. 
Dreary, unimaginative people allege that bogs are 
bleak ; such people are colour- and atmosphere- 
blind. A bog is never stark as a sheet of concrete, or 
a spread of sand may be said to be stark ; a bog has 
a subtle emanation, a something which cannot quite 
—but very nearly—be described as an “aura.” In 


spring, veils lift off the bogs and they come up pink 





CANAL BRIDGE, NEAR MONASTEREVAN, CO. KILDARE 








from their winter dozing ; in autumn they go mauve 
and misty. There is always a gauzy canopy to a bog 
and people who say that bogs are naked ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. 

The bog is clothed. The “ foreshores ” are filled 
with furze, purple loosestrife, meadowsweet, wild 
raspberries and bracken. The interior furnished with 
heathers, bog-myrtle (with its fragrant breath), cran- 
berry, andromeda, sundews, sedges and an abundance 
of lush green sphagnum. That bright green, by the 
way, is a red light of danger to the bog walker. But 
not all parts of the bog are sphagnum-concealed 
water (where a man might sink knee-deep) ; there are 
dry expanses and furzy knolls. 

You are on such a knoll, taking in the scene. Larks 
singing on strings overhead (up and down—the gods 
play yo-yo with the birds), the lonesome cry of cur- 
lews in the distance, the light wind chasing fleets of 
clouds to south-east anchorage, the stillness, the 
terrific stillness. . . . Botanising, bird-watching, idle 
musing—it usually ends in cloud gazing. 

There is no better place than a bog to watch the 
ever-changing Irish sky-scene. Look at those clouds 
scurrying off like a flock of birds making for shelter 
before night falls! Queer things clouds, queer 
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irreverent caricatures : anvils of cotton wool, scraps 
of engineers’ shoddy, pieces of tripe, fragments of 
wine-cellar cobwebs, damaged blanc-mange... . 
Your knoll is the very hub of the peaceful world ; 
lie on your back and see the sky sail by between the 
larks and the curlews. 


Kildare for vast, soul-soothing bogs ; Kildare— 
much more—for canals. We have the best canals in 
Ireland, the longest stretches through placid fields, 
the quaintest humpy bridges, the funniest little lock- 
keepers’ houses, the whitest swans, the yellowest 
kingcups and the best reflections. Who could be so 
soul-less as to be blasé about reflections ? Two 
luminous skies, one overhead, one at foot ; two blades 
of reed where in reality only one grows ; two cruising 
swans, the live one with the scowling face and the 
upside-down one mirrored in the water. The little 
village is doubled: solid post office, trembling post 
office ; sober telephone pole, tipsy telephone pole ; 
the high arching bridge is doubled and so are all the 
noisy geese and ducks bobbing about on the mirroring 
water. 

The canals date back to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, they are large as life, and in a 
certain sense, they are quite undiscovered. A little 
may be known of the canal “‘ highways ”’, but nothing 
of the “‘ by-ways ” (where every bridge is a treat for 
a camera-man) ; there is hardly any notice taken of 
the locks, harbours and the grand old wayside hotels 
which in their day were full of fashionable and 
bustling life. Beyond Robertstown the canal traverses 
a piece of forgotten territory, a lost world. There is a 
dead-end canal behind the Hill of Allen where— 
perhaps—ghost barges ply on moonless nights. At 
Jigginstown, near Naas, there is a bridge in the fields 
which might as well be a fragment of a pagan temple 


lost in a desert for all the notice it receives. Most of the 
canal country is, in fact, genuine explorer country. 


“‘ Undiscovered ” is a term one might apply to 
many parts of County Kildare. Off the great trunk 
roads, there is much “explorer’s country.”’ Rathangan, 
for example, is the typical town the explorer wants 
to find at the end of his long toiling day. It is dramati- 
cally remote and it is a full stop : you don’t go through 
Rathangan, you either linger in it for a time and go 
back the same way you came, or else you stay on for 
ever. Fast river, burly old trees (stuck anywhere and 
out of step), eighteenth-century houses, a venerable 
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old mill half asleep in a sally garden, the canal— 
perhaps you could do worse than stay on for ever. 
But it is the small towns which catch the fancy. 
They are so well placed, never as if they were dropped 
out of a bucket like some of the towns in other 
counties. Ballymore Eustace, for example, sitting so 
snugly by the river Liffey. Kill with its ballet troupe 
of birch trees. Carbury set in supremely rich pastures 
and close to Carbury Castle with its handsome 
multiple chimneys and its mullioned windows. 
Monasterevan has its Georgian houses, long narrow 
gardens stretching to the river, metal swivel bridge 
straight out of the Van Gogh picture. Maynooth 
with the College chapel spire which everyone 
acclaims and the old elegant hotel down the street 
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NEAR KILDARE TOWN 


which goes unnoticed. Kilcullen built on little hills, 
cut in twain by the Liffey, stuffed horse in the 
saddle-maker’s shop. Ballitore discreet and hidden. 
Kilmeague unchanged by the passage of time. Castle- 
dermot with its ancient ruins, hizh cross, round 
tower, and the butcher’s stall with the quaint frontage. 
Prosperous where in 1798 the Irish had their first bit 
of military luck in two hundred years. Straffan hiding 
behind the walls and shrubberies of “ gentlemen’s 
places.” 

Rathangan is only one of the many delightful 
County Kildare towns. Naas, the capital towa, with 
its ancient mote, site of the palace of the Leinster 
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kings. Newbridge where, so to speak, the swords have 
been beaten into ploughshares, the vast military 
barracks of the British régime having been converted 
into model factories. Athy with its ornamental bridge, 
lichened castle, air of respectability, rooks cawing in 
elm trees. Kildare itself, a mixture of the ‘‘ has-been ” 
and the “ coming-on ”’—the cathedral and round 
tower are links with our great Saint Brigid. 

We beautified our mountain-less, lake-less county 
with little cosy towns ; we beautified it with bridges. 
Bridges over the Liffey and the Barrow ; mellow, 
narrow, lichen-encrusted. The motorists grumble, 
“ Death-trap, it ought to be widened !”” They have 
carburettors in place of eyes, speedometers in place of 





THE RIVER LIFFEY, NEAR CELBRIDGE, CO. KILDARE 


minds. Men of clean hearts love old bridges—love 
our Kildare ones. New Bridge, near Celbridge, new in 
name only ; it was built in 1308. Milicent bridge with 
its triangular refuges and massive beech trees 
guarding its approach. A pair of bridges named after 
English queens but none the less beautiful for that. 
Caragh bridge, old and decrepit, the norm and ideal 
of all bridge and river scenery is here ; one must 
linger on it, must lean over the parapet and watch 
the statue-still heron on the gravel bank below, the 
dipper washing himself on a stone swept by swirling 
water ; listen to the slap of the river against the piers 


underneath ; see the breeze stir the willow trees, 
glimpse rich meadows in the background where fat 
cattle swish long tails. Other bridges there are: 
Ballymore Eustace, Harristown, Athgarvan (a lovely 
place itself and off the beaten track), and that 
eighteenth-century marvel of engineering, the Leinster 
Aqueduct, or the bridge which carries the Grand 
Canal on its broad back. 

Bridges, towns, canals, bogs—the picture is still far 
from being complete. It is not complete without 
mentioning the Curragh: horses, racing, raths, 
tumuli, traditional place for military hostings. It is 
far from complete without Punchestown—the lone- 
some backwater which comes so furiously alive for 
two days in April every year. Punchestown races and 
the flags flying over the stands, the people milling 
around the tents and stalls, the glossy horses pounding 
along the sward, the grassy hillocks white with 
blackthorn and gold with furze, the big all-spreading 
sky filled with fleecy clouds. . . . Punchestown is a 
good sample of Kildare: high, dry, breezy, the land 
and the sky sort of run into each other ; the place is 
no painted picture, it moves, it almost dances ; 
Punchestown is alive. 

The charm of County Kildare ? It is not here, 
not here in its entirety at any rate. Nothing is revealed 
unless the little clusters of country homes are con- 
sidered. Little clusters of dwellings away from the 
main road, peaceful townland places appearing in tiny 
print on the maps (if at all), not famed “ in song and 
story ’’, not on the brink of great developments. . . . 

You must come off your wheels to see these places. 
There is no use expecting them to advertise them- 
selves, you must find them for yourself. A group of 
snug, white-washed dwellings with neat out-offices 
nearby ; haggards and cabbage gardens ;_ rutty 
boreens ; bits of worked bogs and bits of rye fields ; 
roses round the door ; turf clamp and potato pits ; 
a hen cackling to the high heavens proclaiming the 
egg she laid. 

People leading neighbourly lives in secluded 
places ; a little farming, a lot of friendliness and any 
amount of fun and sport. You sense happiness and 
well-being here. It is typical Kildare. 
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General Sport 
GOLF: Mixed Open Competition, Doughlas Golf Club, Cork : ; ‘ : : 2 ° 4 


REGATTA: Interprovincial Championship, Dublin City . 4 
SMALL-BORE-RIFLE SHOOTING: Dublin Rifle Club’s 5th Annual Open Meeting, incorporating “the Leinster 


Open Championship, The Ranges, Firhouse Road, tala Co. Dublin . . 4S 
CRICKET: Ireland v. M.C.C., College Park, Dublin : , . , ; ; 4-6-7 
GOLF: Rosalie Cup, Muskerry Golf Club, Co. Cork. : ; ; ‘ : ; 5 
GOLF: Mixed Competition (Open), Cill Dara Golf Club, Co. Kildare . 5 
CYCLING: Annual “ Round-the-Towns ” Competitor-Paced Round Race over An ‘Uaimh, Ceannanus Mer, 
Athboy, Trim Course, a total distance of 34} miles ; : ; : : ? 5 


HURLING: All-Ireland Finals (Senior and Minor), Croke Park, Dublin ; 

The All-Ireland Finals held annually in September are the highlights of the G.A.A. season. Apart from the 
huge “‘ home ” following, these “‘ All-Irelands ” attract many thousands of visitors. Advance booking is advisable 
as the “* All-Irelands ”’ are generally booked out many weeks in advance. Application for tickets should be made 
direct to the General Secretary, G.A.A., Croke House, Croke Park, Dublin. 


MOTOR RACING: International Tourist Trophy Race, Dundrod, Co. Antrim . ; : : . Mt 
GOLF: Open Mixed Competitions, Monkstown Golf Club, Co. Cork , : : ; ; ‘ il 
DINGHY RACING: International Team Racing, Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin : ‘ ; : . 18-19 
MOTOR RACING: Knocklagh Hill Climb, Knocklagh, Co. Antrim . : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 25 
GOLF: Muskerry Cup, Muskerry Golf Club, Co. Cork . : , _ ‘ F 26 
BASKETBALL: All-Ireland Inter-County Senior and Minor Finals, Dublin ‘ ; , , 26 
GAELIC FOOTBALL: All-Ireland Senior and Minor Football Finals, Croke Park, Dublin. , : 26 


Agricultural Shows 





AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Strokestown, Co. Roscommon 14 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Co. Westmeath Show, Mullingar P . : P : 14 
BLOODSTOCK SALES: September Sales, Ballsbridge, Dublin : ; . 20-24 
FLOWER SHOW : Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland’s Autumn Show, Mansion House, Dublin . . 21-23 
Horse Racing 

MALLOW 1 THURLES M4 
DUNDALK 2 CURRAGH (Irish St. Leger) 15 
CURRAGH 4 CURRAGH 16 
ROSCOMMON 7 PHGNIX PARK 15 
TRALEE 8-9 BALDOYLE 25 
BALDOYLE a1 LISTOWEL 28-3 


Fine Arts 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF ART: Kildare Street, Dublin, Irish Exhibition of Living Art, 17th August—17th Septembe} 
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General Sport 


GOLF: Midland Scratch Cup, Carlow . 2 
MOTOR CYCLING : Dublin and District Motor Cycle Club’s 
Moran Cup Reliability Trial (M.C.U.I.) Championship 
Event, Kilbride (Sheahaan Mountain) Co. Dublin. 9 
GOLF: Dale Cup (Open Stroke) Cork Golf Club . 17 
BASKETBALL: All Ireland “ Blitz” Championship, 
Dublin 

HURLING : Oireachtas "Senior Hurling Tournament Final, 


Croke Park, Dublin . . : 2 ’ : 24 
Horse Racing 

CURRAGH 2 CURRAGH 16 
WEXFORD 4 DOWN ROYAL 20 
NAAS @ LIMERICK JUNCTION 21 
LIMERICK 7 PHCNIX PARK 23 
LEOPARDSTOWN 9 DOWNPATRICK 27 
DUNDALK 13 GOWRAN PARK 2s 
POWERSTOWN PARK 14 NAAS q 


Agricultural and Bloodstock Show 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 114th Annual Show, Ballin 


Co. Galway 
BLOODSTOCK SHOW AND SALE : Autumn Show and Sa 
Pedigree Cattle and Pigs, Balmoral, Belfast . as 


Ploughing Championship 

2nd WORLD PLOUGHING CHAMPIONSHIP, Killarney, 
Kerry : 

As Ireland is primarily an agricultural country, it is fittin 
that world-famous Killarney should be chosen as the venud 
for the World’s Ploughing Championship, during which 
the visitors will have a wonderful opportunity of seeing 
the world’s best ploughmen in action. The Ist World 
Ploughing Championship was held last year in Canada. 
Originally planned for October 1st and 2nd the Champion- 
ship was changed to its present date to facilitate the 
continental competitors. 


Art Exhibition 

The Fifteen Club’s Annual Exhibition of Paintings, 
Portraits, Pastels, Water-Colours, Drawings, Sculpture, 
Crafts, etc., Dawson Hall, Dawson Street, Dublin . 25-30 
This Club was founded in March 1952, by a small group 
interested in showing their own work. They had a most 
successful Exhibition of paintings, water-colours, etc., the 
following November. In October, 1953, with an extended 
membership, this club organised a second and more 
ambitious Exhibition. 
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Cultural 


AN T-OIREACHTAS, Mansion House and Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin. 4 . 23-30 
Oireachtas, which means an assembly, a convocation, a 
conference, was first founded about 1896. The Gaelic 
League was founded in 1893 to preserve the Irish language 
and to revive it as the spoken language of the people. 
At the League’s rst Annual General Conference three years 
later, the idea of the Oireachtas was born. One of the 
delegates proposed that an Oireachtas, or public assembly, 
on behalf of the Irish language, be held annually by the 
Gaelic League, at which prizes be offered for reading, 
recitations, songs and dramatic sketches in Irish. 

The 1st Oireachtas was held in May, 1897, and was 
presided over by Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of the Gaelic 
League and late President of Ireland. Dr. Hyde composed 
the Oireachtas Ode for that year, the well-known “ Eireo- 
chaimid Feasta ”’ (“‘ We Shall Arise Henceforward ”). The 
Oireachtas was @ in a different centre every year, until 
1924, when it Wg discontinued. Since its revival in 1939 
it has been cohffmed exclusively to Dublin. The new 
Oireachtas holdg literary and instrumental competitions, 
competitions ingmusical composition and arrangement, 
traditional and gmodern singing, choral singing, drama, 
chess, Gaelic g@mes. The greatest success of the new 
Oireachtas has Been in the literary field. 


Fine Arts 
THE NATION4L MUBEUM (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains Irish 
Antiquitiesy) A "sa Industrial, and Natural History 
AcWar interest in the Irish Antiquities 
i¢Mblage of native Bronze Age gold 
















to the public II a.m. to § p.m. daily 


and fro 5 p.m. Sundays and Bank Holidays. 


Admissio Zt 
THE NATIQQOA 
houses an tf 
of the varid F 
THE NATIO} 








PGALLERY (Merrion Square West, Dublin) 
aby ant collection of paintings representative 
major European Schools. 
ORTRAIT GALLERY is in the same building 
Gallery. 
@open to the public from 
> Saturday 10 a.m 
Admission Sey 
GALLERY OF MQ#RRA (Parnell Square, 
i Reis Dy recent and con- 







O a.m. to § p.m. 
[ p.m. ; Sunday 















. to 6 p.m. (except 
Sundays (September 
The Gallery closes at 
season. Admission free. 
Poly House, South William 
Dllection of items relating 
i contains newspapers and 
gfiom boxes, maps, coins, etc. 
riday from II a.m. to I p.m. ; 
hursdays 11 a.m. to I p.m.) ; 
Admission free. 

BRARY. Most famous of Dublin libraries, 
Gogvolumes, 2,000 manuscripts and the finest 


fgand of early printed books. Its most 
is the ‘“‘ Book of Kells ”’ considered to be 
the us t beautifully illuminated MS. 


77 pen to the public on weekdays from 10 a.m. 
PRBigery to October inclusive ; 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
4h uy i iginuary inclusive; Saturdays 10 a.m. to 
I p.m. v4. i at main gate for porter who will act as guide. 
THE NA 110 PA LIBRARY (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains 
maps, Ary d« wad MSS. together with half a million volumes. 
Open td pus fwblic 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; Saturday 10 a.m. 
to I p. 


bus ission free. 
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BY FLOR CROWLEY 


Shooting is a popular sport all over Ireland. Where 
it is not entirely free, as is the case in several 


districts, it can be had at a moderate rent from 


landowners. Certain hotels offer free shooting to 
their guests. There are many excellent shooting 
grounds, especially in the west of Ireland, which are 
vested in the Irish Land Commission, Merrion 


Street, Dublin. Particulars of letting can be obtained 


on request, 


SPORTSMEN FROM other lands sometimes enquire : 
‘What are the possibilities of wild-fowling in 
Ireland today ? What has Ireland to offer to the 
foreign sportsman whose hobby is his dog and gun ?’ 

For us, Irishmen, the term “ fowling ” has a par- 
ticular rather than a general application, and we tend 
to regard the fowler as the man who seeks for and 
shoots woodcock, snipe, and, perhaps, duck also. 
So it may be as well to adhere to the native idea and 
to treat the question of wildfowling principally from 
the point of view of snipe and woodcock shooting, and 
of duck-shooting to a lesser extent, with just a word 
on pheasant and grouse. 

There are two things which visiting sportsmen 
must be prepared to accept in this country as they 
find them, and both exert considerable influence upon 
the shooting potentialities of the country. The first 
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is the frequent uncertainty of our climate ; the other 
is the woodcock of Ireland, the King Tantalus of 
game-birds! No game-bird in the world is more 
weather-conscious than the ’cock, no bird more 
influenced in his habits and his choice of haunt by 
different phases of the weather. 

With the vagaries of our Irish weather so subtle, so 
unpredictable, it is only to be expected that our 
woodcock, too, will be subtle and unpredictable, 
conforming to no fixed rules except those which the 
elements impose upon him. 























THE ONE THAT DIDN’T GET 
AWAY. IN A FEW SECONDS THE 
RETRIEVER WILL BE ON HIS WAY 
TO BRING HOME THE BIRD. 











We natives have learned to “ do as the woodcock 
does ”’—to anticipate his whereabouts, having con- 
sidered such factors as wind-direction, the incidence 
of frost or rain on the previous night, light or dark 
moon, light winds or the squally gushes of gale which 
we sometimes get in the shooting season. Experience 
has taught us that, under certain conditions, it is 
useless to search here, and that we must go there 
instead, while the inexperienced may tramp a whole 
mountain-side of normally excellent ’cock territory 
without seeing a feather. Remember, a man may be an 
expert on game in England or in America, or any- 
where else in the world, but he can still be little better 
than a raw novice when he comes to search for an 
Irish woodcock—and our Irish woodcock, when you 
know him as we in Ireland know him, is the grandest 
game-bird Nature has ever fashioned. 

So, if one may make a suggestion to visiting sports- 
men, it is this—now that you have wisely decided to 
try your eye and aim on our woodcock, cultivate as 
early as you can the acquaintance of some local 


shooting man. Ask him to be your sponsor, to intro- 
duce you to the various game-haunts. In every town 
and village, in every rural townland in Ireland you 
will find one or two, or a dozen such men only too 
willing to act as your mentor and guide to Irish game- 
shooting, men who know the countryside as they know 
their kitchen at home, and who know game as they 
know their prayers. 

Farmers are now sole owners of their own holdings, 
the shooting rights and frequently the fishing rights 
as well. And after a quarter-century of game-shooting, 
I have yet to meet the Irish farmer who resents your 
presence upon his land to shoot his game. Rabbiting 
he may endeavour to prevent to save damage to his 
fences, but the man with the setter and gun is always 
welcome, and it is no small part of our national 
character that our farmers take pride in being, as they 
consider themselves, the hosts of the fowler. They 
love to point out to him the choicest haunts of their 
woodcock. They may even “ beat” a while for him 
if the fancy takes them and if leisure allows them. 

Such in a general way is the position of wildfowling 
in Ireland in this year of grace, with every hill a 
potential haunt of a dozen woodcock, every bog 
liberally sprinkled with snipe, every landowner your 
host and possible guide, every housewife your friend 
for life if you consent to sample her home-made 
cake and butter. 

Normally, our main woodcock crop does not reach 
the recognised haunts in any great numbers before 
November 10, but occasionally we see departures from 
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this natural routine. For example, in 1950, the best 
cock season in my experience, they were available in 
good numbers by November Day, almost a phenom- 
enon in our mild Munster climate. That year I shot 
my first ’cock of the year on October 26. On 
November 1, I bagged five birds, and on November 
8, ten birds, a figure which I believe to be a record 
for that comparatively early date. 

Last season birds were slow to settle in, due mainly 
to the unnatural mildness of late October and early 
November. Up to November 20 they were still some- 
what scattered and it was not until the last week of 
November that our usual quota of birds were in 
evidence. On November 29, in fact, I got my biggest 
kill of the year, eleven birds. 

While to many of us the woodcock has always been, 
and is likely to remain, our most attractive game-bird, 
we have to admit that he is closely rivalled by our 
pheasant and grouse and duck population, and in some 
parts, by our partridges as well. 

It is true that some parts of Ireland are almost 
entirely destitute of pheasants, notably some of the 
wilder areas of South Munster, some of the best of 
our woodcock districts, that is. But throughout the 
greater part of Ireland this is not so, and a good day’s 
pheasant shoot can be had almost anywhere one turns. 
You may not be always free to shoot these pheasants, 
however, but it is by no means impossible to secure 
a day’s shooting even over preserved ground if one 
seeks permission to do so from the local landowner, 
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or from the local gun-club. But it is a conservative 
estimate that at least half the best pheasant ground we 
have is still open ground even though the numbers of 
our gun-clubs continue to increase steadily year by 
year. 

To the practised eye good pheasant ground is as 
self-evident as good woodcock or good snipe ground. 
The flat, well-cropped field with thick, well-hung 
hedges—there you should find your pheasant as 
surely as you find your snipe on the wet, green vein of 
a marsh. Your well-trained setter or pointer will lead 
you to him with unerring instinct, and then if you 
know your bird and his ways he should be yours— 
if you know the value of holding fire till he “‘ hangs ” 
before levelling off, when for a second he is a 
stationary target. 

If ever the Great Architect meant mountains to be 
the home of grouse, He meant our Irish mountains 

continued on page 34 
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TIME IS MEASURED in Dublin as it is elsewhere—only here there is more of it. To those 
anxiously struggling for existence it offers a tantalising respite. Dubliners work hard 
and play hard, but the tempo of living is unhurried, unharassed. Possibly because the 
country is still near, and its rhythm prevails. 

There is an art in dawdling. Here one learns again to walk slowly, to see more, to hear 
more. And it is worth listening, for the Irish are born poets—and wits. 

Architecturally Dublin dates from the eighteenth century. Little remains of what 
stood before the great Georgian enterprise of wide streets and elegant town houses. 
It is a residential city still, for the industries, more recently founded, are sited fortunately 
in the suburbs. There has been little piecemeal reconstruction therefore, and much of 
the original plan still stands. 

Few of the city houses are now privately occupied. Although Time may be still 
preserved, Space has shrunk—as everywhere. Like most people we live in flats and rooms. 
But the centre of Dublin remains a dwelling place, circumscribed, intimate, very human. 
A place of noble entrances, generous rooms, wide windows, lofty ceilings, exquisitely 
decorated. However, unrelated to contemporary standards, this broad dusty aristocracy 
of space certainly exerts a silent influence on the people who live in it. There is a deep, 
if unconscious, sense of continuity. 

They will disappear these fine houses. In their place will be used the fabricated, 
standardised sections, the universal materials of today. It is difficult to preserve local 
characteristics in a shrinking technological world. But here, in the heart of the city, they 
are preserved—for a little while. Not only in the houses either. There are markets—junk 
markets, rivalling those of Paris, but far cheaper—where you feel that the goffering irons, 
the rush lights, the three-pronged forks are not so much antiques, as things but recently 
in use. Street traders cry their wares. There are still smiths at work and engravers, 
plasterers, coopers, sculptors. 

I believe that this attitude to time and change and the permanence of things may 
account for the inescapable sense of drama that pervades Dublin. The strects, the houses 
are like backcloths. The people in and about them move and speak like actors. They do 
so completely inhabit their heritage. 

And what a cast! Here are tweedy caricatures from the remote country estate of 
some Gaelic Tchecov. Here are eccentrics, elegant nonentities, anonymously shabby 
earls, characters from Dickens, trundling their basket cars, those ubiquitous containers 
of flowers, fish, or old clothes. Poets in plenty, horse doctors, politicians, bell-ringers, 
citizens, and others . . . All at case in their many parts. Natural talkers, good actors. 
What material for a René Clair... . 

Curious, this seemingly innocent anachronism. No attempt at adjustment, at com- 
promise you may think ? But in fact there is perhaps a philosophy in this way of living. 
Perhaps there is an intelligent (or intuitive) and contented appraisal and acceptance of 
both worlds ? Immaterial we are, yes, but by no means detached. Hitched to the stars 
maybe—and what matter if the stars capsize. . 

FRONTISPIECE : Doorway off Baggot Street. 


z Window in Peterson Lane. 
s The Rotunda. Reconstruction has taken place since this 


The Metal Bridge—evening. 
The Metal Bridge—morning. 
Blackhall Street. photograph was taken. 


Up river from Father Mathew Bridge. 9 The Prodigal Son. 
Bookstall on the quays—O’Connell Street. 
Shop window in The Coombe. 


10 Markets—Horseman’s Row. 
#8 Statues in Deghini’s Works—Exchange Street. 
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ST. KEVIN'S KITCHEN 


GhHENDALOCH! 


BY HK. A. WHEELER 


By REASON OF its lovely setting and its comparative 
nearness to Dublin, Glendaloch is much more often 
visited than any other Irish monastic site of the Early 
Christian period. It was a recognised tourist attraction 
even in Thackeray’s time, and in these days of better 
roads and more convenient travel has become the 
goal of hiker, cyclist, motorist and bus passenger on 
every fine week-end during the summer. 

It must be a matter of surprise to those visitors, 
particularly foreigners, who have seen the ruins of 
ancient monasteries in other lands, to find at Glenda- 
loch no one large central religious edifice, no 
monastic buildings grouped in regular fashion round 
a cloister, nothing, in fact, but a group of eight or 
nine very small and boxlike ruined churches and a 
round tower. The churches are not even all in the 
same part of the valley, though there is a central 
nucleus, but lie scattered over a distance of a couple 
of miles from the little church of Temple-na-Skellig, 
perched on a shelf of rock on the far side of the 
Upper Lake and accessible only by boat or a steep 
rock climb from above the crag which overlooks it, 
down to St. Saviour’s, the latest of the churches, as 


Temple-na-Skellig is probably the earliest, which lies 
by itself amongst trees about a mile below the main 
group along a pleasant lane. 

Glendaloch is not unique. It is actually a fairly 
typical Irish monastery of the early period. Until the 
12th century monasticism in Ireland was based oa 
the pattern of the Thebaid, where hundreds of 
hermits cultivated sanctity by the practice of great 
austerities. Such a pattern may be seen even today 
on Mount Athos, side by side with institutions of 
the more communal kind. 

St. Kevin, the founder of Glendaloch in the 6th 
century, was a Leinsterman of noble birth who went 
into the wilderness to gain solitude and to mortify 
the flesh according to the custom of his day. He 
selected the neighbourhood of the Upper Lake at 
Glendaloch for his abode. The cave, partly or wholly 
artificial, known as St. Kevin’s Bed, is said to have 
been for a time his home. The little round stone hut, 
known as St. Kevin’s Cell, of which the foundations 
may be seen high on a shelf of the hill above Reefert 
Church, is probably the oldest building at Glenda- 
loch and may well go back to the time of the saint. 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH W. DOORWAY (OUTS!DE) ROUND TOWER WITH S.W. CORNER OF CATHEDRAL 








PRIORY OF ST. SAVIOUR — CAPITAL 
OF THE FIRST PILLAR ORDER OF THE | PR 
SOUTHERN JAMB OF THE ARCHWAY 
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ABOVE RIGHT: ST. KEVIN'S CROSS AND 
MEMORIAL SLABS SEEN FROM S.W. 
BELOW RIGHT: REEFERT CHURCH 
DOORWAY (OUTSIDE! 








PRIORY OF ST. SAVIOUR — CHANCEL AND ARCHWAY W. DOORWAY OF CATHEDRAL 
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PRIORY OF ST. SAVIOUR—VOUSSOIRS 
ON THE S. JAMB OF CHANCEL ARCH 


Disciples, attracted by his reputation for sanctity, 
soon clustered round St. Kevin in his mountain 
retreat, and there must soon have been a group of 
little huts, possibly of wood or wattle and daub, 
and likewise a little oratory. This would have most 
likely been on the site of Temple-na-Skellig, though 
the present ruin can hardly be dated earlier than the 
7th or 8th century. Reefert Church, the traditional 
burial place of the chiefs of the district, was probably 
the next in order of foundation. It also lies close to the 
Upper Lake, though it is much easier of access than 
Temple-na-Skellig. 

Later on, probably after the death of St. Kevin, the 
concourse of monks became so great that it was 
necessary to build more churches further down the 
valley. Most remarkable of these is the little stone- 
roofed church popularly called St. Kevin’s Kitchen, 
due no doubt to a fancied resemblance of the round 
belfry to a chimney. The majority of Irish churches 
were never given a stone roof, thatch being probably 
the usual material. There is, however, a small group 
of churches with steep gabled stone roofs externally 
and a round half-corbelled, half-arched vault inter- 
nally, of which St. Columb’s House at Kells is 
another example, of about the same date as St. Kevin’s 
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TRINITY CHURCH SOUTHERN DOORWAY 


GATEWAY SEEN FROM SOUTH 


Kitchen (possibly 9th century), and Cormac’s Chapel 
on the Rock of Cashel (early 12th century) represents 
the culmination. 

There is no evidence of a deliberate intention to 
erect seven churches either at Glendaloch or any- 
where else in Ireland. This number is _ loosely 
attributed to a number of other sites, such as 
Clonmacnois, no doubt in the belief that they were 


continued on page 38 
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Fota, the home of Major and the Hon. Mrs. Bertram 
Bell, stands on Fota Island, which lies at the western 
end of the channel separating the island of Cove from 
the northern shore of Cork Harbour. The Hon. Mrs. 
Bell, who before her marriage was the Hon. Dorothy 
Smith Barry, only daughter and heir of the last Lord 
Barrymore, is a direct descendant of Philip de Barry, 
founder, at the time of Henry II’s invasion of Ireland, 
of the historic Irish Anglo-Norman family of 
De Barry. 


Leaving the main Cork-Youghal road about 13 
miles beyond “the Junction ” railway-station, you 
cross a broad, handsome, cut-stone bridge, on the 
further side of which rise the beautiful woods of 
Fota Island. A short distance from the bridge are the 
handsome ‘ Wolf” Gates, which form the main 
entrance to Fota Park. The quaint name of these gates 
is derived from the carved figures that surmount the 
massive piers. On each pier, standing out in high 
relief, are the words ‘‘ Boutez en avant.” Centuries- 
old tradition tells us that when the Norman, David 
Barry, was engaged in a fierce battle with the 
MacCarthy, near the little town of Killnemullagh, he 
rallied his men to victory by shouting “ Boutez en 








avant ” (“ Kick your way through ”’). Thereafter the 
name of the town was changed to Buttevant, and the 
victor’s cry was adopted by his descendants as their 
motto. 

As the broad avenue emerges from the stately trees 
through which it winds for nearly three quarters of a 
mile, the house comes into view. Long and low, it has 
evidently grown with the years. At the southern end 
is a perfect example of an early Georgian residence, 

LIBRARY CEILING AT FOTA 
























to which were added side-wings. These wings project 
so as to form with the original building a small 
“ forecourt.” In the centre of the main front is a 
pillared porch of cut stone, surmounted by a parapet 
in Georgian style. To the northern end was added a 
long low range of buildings, which from the style and 
manner of construction seems to belong to the 18th 
century, though there is now no record of the exact 
date. In 1856 a billiard-room projecting from this 
extension was added. Finally, to connect this wing 
with the main building, a handsome apartment known 
as the Gallery, lighted by four very tall windows and a 
glass-panelled door, was added in 1900. 

The Entrance Hall is very impressive. This lovely 
apartment occupies nearly the whole of the ground 
floor of the original house. Eight scaghiola pillars, 
resting on marble bases and crowned with Ionic 
capitals, support a ceiling dccorated in simple 
Georgian design plaster-work. Between the terminal 
pillars at each end of the Hall is a doorway with 
Georgian casings of simple design. That on the left, 
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THE LONG GALLERY 


as you enter the Hall, opens into a small antechamber 
or “atrium,” beyond which is the Dining-room ; 
that on the right into a similar compartment, through 
which one reaches the library. In each compartment 
is a circular-headed alcove, enshrining a tall vase in 
classical style. 

One of the chief glories of Fota House are the 
paintings which adorn the various apartments. The 
Library contains a portrait of Admiral Barbarossa by 
Titian and a replica of Van Dyck’s “ The Virgin 
and Child” which hangs in Vienna. In the 
*‘ ante-room”’ which connects the Hall with the 
Drawing-room is an exquisite little portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth as a young girl, by an unknown artist ; a 
fine picture of ‘““ The Holy Family ” by Innocenza 
da Imola, flanked by a pair of Venetian scenes 
executed by Carvalho, a pupil of Canaletto. Over 
the fireplace in the Dining-room is a portrait by Sir 
William Orpen of the late Lord Barrymore ; while 
the portraits of Sir John Jacob and his wife Lady 
Dorothy, daughter of the second Lord Barrymore, 











are believed to be the work of Sir Peter Lely. 


Beyond the Dining-room is the Gallery—the 
“living-room ” of Fota. So perfectly has the atmos- 
phere of the 18th century been reproduced, that it is 
almost a shock to learn that the great room was 
completed only in 1902. 


We have left to the last what is perhaps the most 
unique feature of Fota House—the Staircase. It is 
neither large nor imposing ; but in design and 
decoration it may be put in a class by itself. Seen 
from the Hall, the gracefully-turned wooden banisters 
that support the mahogany handrail attract attention. 
As you enter the Staircase Hall itself, the decoration 
of the barrel-vaulted ceiling meets your eye. In its 
centre is an elliptical dome, divided into twelve 
compartments and surrounded by a stucco frame 
decorated with a geometrical design. The real 
surprise, however, comes with the first glimpse of 
the upper lobby, when you see it from the turn at 
the top of the first flight of steps. Instead of a plain 
wall, with perhaps a Georgian-cased doorway, there 
is in the centre of the lobby a wide opening, flanked 
by two handsome Corinthian pillars. This is the en- 
trance to a “‘ porch ”’, as we must call it, for want of 
a more appropriate name. Through it you ascend by 
four broad steps to a smaller “hall” at slightly 
higher level. In this “hall” is another staircase, 
similar in design to the main staircase, though 
somewhat steeper. Above the pillars is a cornice 
decorated with wreaths. In the space between the 
cornice and the vaulted ceiling is set a large wreath 
which partly frames the figure of an eagle with out- 
stretched wings. Similar figures are set in the ceiling 
above the cornice at either end of the dome. 


It now only remains for us to glance at the gardens. 
Fota has always been noted for the number and 
variety of its trees. Owing to the mildness of the 
climate and the sheltered position of the island, 
exotic trees and plants flourish in great profusion. 
Among the most remarkable is an immense Crypto- 
meria Japonica Spiralis, nearly 70 ft. high, and said 
to be the largest ever grown in the British Isles. 
Experts from the Royal Gardens at Kew have been 
amazed at its size. The tree does not stand “ in lone 
splendour.” As you leave the house and cross the 
beautiful lawns on the east side, you are confronted 
by a gigantic cedar. Down by the Lily pond, near 
the Belvelly Gate, you seem to be lost in an almost 
tropical forest. No description can do justice to these 
woodland wonders. 
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SELF DRIVE 


CAR HIRE 
ALSO CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 


@® Ireland's largest fleet—over 200 
latest models. Unlimited mileage 
rates available. 


@ Arrivalsmet Shannon Airport, Cobh, 
Rosslare, Belfast, Dun Laoghaire 





Write 


for free 


to-day 






illustrated 


brochure, hotel guides, routes, etc. to Head Office, 
Dept. 1.0.W., 18 Hawkins St., DuBLIN, 73919/10: ’Grams 
‘Drive ur Self.’ Branches at 33a Upper O’Connell St., 
DUBLIN, 44701/2, 7 Crofton Ave , DUN LAOGHAIRE, 87115, 
14 Cook St., Cork 22357, also at 21 Sarsfield St., 


LIMERICK, 114, 





VASTLY INCREASED COMMISSIONS 


TO 
TRAVEL AGENTS 
Send for our special agreement 


Our Travel Bureau will make enquiries, reserva- 


tions and arrangements for you free of charge. 
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YOUR ANCESTORS 


In Dublin Castle there is a Genealogical Office which 
is glad to advise the ancestor-minded visitor and which 
offers a research service for the enquirer whocan provide 
enough information to make a start possible. But there 
is no pretence that the genealogical quest is easy. 
It is indeed quite difficult, partly because the passage 
of a century or two has an unfortunate tendency to 
change romantically the true character of the past, 
partly because those records which are of prime 
genealogical importance have suffered much in the 
course of Ireland’s broken history. The man or woman 
on pedigree bent must sift such information as he has 
until he is left with nothing but the true gold of fact. 
He must be satisfied that he has exhausted the sources 
of his own country before he comes to this. He must 
try to pin his ancestors down to as precise a place 
of origin as is at all possible and to prime himself with 
dates, occupations, religious denominations. It is 
very rarely that a long descent will eventually unroll 
itself before him—but who are we, with Ireland 
around us always, to appreciate the joy of seeing even 
one well-known name in a century-old parochial 
register, or of touching a wall which a figure till then 
almost mythical had perhaps helped to build. And 
for the less genealogically zealous or for the altogether 
unsuccessful, there is the inevitable thrill of walking 
the soil which bred a forefather and looking out over 
the misty sea which carried him into a new world 
which he has made his own. 


Continued from page |! 





THE WILDFOWLER 


to be that, and more especially our southern moun- 
tains with their soft carpet of heath and rich sedges 
and their recurrent mounds of velvet grass. Not even 
the great grouse moors of Scotland nor the uplands 
of north-west England can compare with our Munster 
hills as natural grouse grounds. At the moment, 
however, our much better suited mountains—better 
suited both by virtue of their milder, more humid 
climate and their richer, more fragrant verdure— 
do not carry anything like their natural quota of 
grouse. Even so, you can have a fair day’s shooting 
on most of our southern mountains—but I would 
suggest that before you climb any of them you would 
contact some local sportsman who will unfailingly 
lead you to the birds, for if they are there at all he will 
know exactiy where they are and how best to 
approach them. 

A few of these grouse mountains may be preserved, 
but many of the best of them, here in the South at 


continued on page 38 
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PLOUGHING TESTS AT KILLARNEY 


It is expected that 15 countries will compete in the 
second world championship ploughing contest which will 
be held at Killarney on October 8th and 9th. The following 
countries have already entered teams of two ploughmen 
each: U.S.A., Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Holland, 
Finland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Pakistan, in 
addition to Ireland. The entry from Pakistan is particularly 
interesting, as that country is now making rapid strides 
with agricultural mechanisation. 

The world champion will receive the supreme trophy, 
the Esso Golden Plough, and a replica for permanent 
retention. The Irish Trophy presented by the National 
Ploughing Association of Ireland, will go to the Department 
in the country of the winner. It is at present held by the 
Department of Agriculture, Province of Ontario, Canada. 

The contests will be held under the rules of the World 
Ploughing Organisation, of which Mr. J. J. Bergin, Athy, 
is vice-president. 

Contestants and team managers will arrive in Dublin on 
October 4th, and will travel to Killarney on October 5th 
to be officially welcomed by Killarney Urban Council. 


THE FourRTH WEXFORD FESTIVAL 


Since its inception four years ago the Wexford Inter- 
national Festival of Music and the Arts has been enjoying 
a steadily increasing popularity. 











This year’s festival which is being held from October 31st 
to November 7th should attract even more support. 

An elaborate and well balanced programme includes 
Orchestral Concerts by the Radio Eireann Symphony 
Orchestra, Opera, a film festival, a play presented by the 
Abbey Theatre Company, Lectures, Conducted Tours and 
a Discussion Group. Full details may be had from The 
Wexford Festival Box Office, 105 North Main Street, 
Wexford. Telephone: Wexford to. 


SPECIAL C.I.E. AUTUMN COACH TOURS 


C.I.E. announces that special bus Tours will leave Dublin 
every Sunday in October for a six-day tour of the South 
via Wexford, Cork, Blarney, Killarney, “‘ Ring of Kerry ”’, 
Limerick, Dublin, at a reduced rate of 16 gns. 

C.I.E. tour bookings will create a record this year. Accom- 
modation is being provided for 6,000 persons this season 
and already over 4,100 bookings have been made. 


‘THE ART OF RECEPTION ’” 


A recent addition to the library of films which is being 
built by An Bord Failte is “‘ The Art of Reception ” which 
is an instructional film specially designed to suggest to 
hotel managements ways in which they can improve the 
facilities they offer and in which they can offer greater 
comfort to their guests. 

This film is part of a large and far-reaching programme 
of An Bord Failte designed to improve the amenities offered 
to visitors to Ireland and to ensure that Irish hotels will 
continue to give vacationists a first-class service. 

The illustration below shows one of the ways in which 
the film points out the benefits of good service. 
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Ireland in Ten 






Days 


This time our tour, which has been specially designed 
for those whose point of arrival is Shannon Airport, 1s 
for travellers using self-drive cars. It should be apprecia- 
ted that only a selection of the places of particular 
interest are included. To ensure seeing the things and 
places which might most interest you, you should consult 
your travel agent or any Irish Tourist Bureau. 


First Day 

Arrive Shannon in morning. Met on arrival with 
automobile. Shannon to Ennis. Lunch Ennis. Ennis 
to Galway City via Gort, Oranmore. Dine Galway. 
Sightsee City and Bay. Overnight Galway. 


Second Day 

Galway to Cong via Connemara region—Oughterard, 
Maam Cross, Recess, Clifden, Letterfrack, Kylemore 
Abbey (lunch), Leenane, Cornamona. Overnight 
Ashford Castle, Cong, area in which “‘ The Quiet 
Man ” was filmed. 


Third Day 
Cong to Limerick City via Headford, Galway City, 
Gort, Ennis. Sightsee in Limerick City. Overnight 
Limerick. 


Fourth Day 

Limerick to Killarney via Adare, Abbeyfeale, Castleis- 
land, Farranfore. Afternoon 34-hour jaunting car tour 
of Lakes of Killarney. Overnight Killarney. 


Fifth Day 

“Ring of Kerry” tour via Killorglin, Glenbeigh, 
Cahirciveen, Waterville, Parknasilla, Kenmare, back 
to Killarney. Overnight Killarney. 


Sixth Day 
Killarney to Cork City via Glengarriff, Gougane 
Barra, Ballingeary, Macroom ; sightsee Cork City. 
Visit Blarney Castle. Overnight Cork. 
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Seventh Day 

Cork to Dublin via Fermoy, Cahir, Cashel, Johns- 
town, Abbeyleix, Portlaoighise, The Curragh of 
Kildare, Naas. Overnight Dublin. 


Eighth Day 


Sightseeing Dublin City and surrounding area. Over- 
night Dublin. 


Ninth Day 


Visit County Wicklow. Dublin to Glendalough and 
Vale of Avoca, County Wicklow. Overnight Dublin. 


Tenth Day 


Dublin—through historic Boyne Valley—via Skerries, 
Drogheda, Monasterboice, Mellifont Abbey, New- 
grange Tumulus, Slane of St. Patrick’s Paschal Fire, 
Navan, Tara of the Kings (1 mile off main road), 
Dublin. 





















GRAND CANAL NEAR ALLENWOOD, CO. KILDARE 


FERMOY AND BLACKWATER, CO. CORK 


LEINSTER HOUSE, DUBLIN 
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She Abtistry 
of the tether 


Luxuriously appointed, and offering 
the utmost in comfort, the Gresham is 
Ireland’s most distinguished hotel. There are 
150 superb bedrooms—60 private suites— 
all rooms with telephone and radio. Radiant 
Heat, Grill Room, Restaurant, Cocktail Bar, Tea 
Lounge. Dancing throughout the season. 
. . . Indeed, an example of the Hotelier’s Art 
at its best. 


HOTEL - DUBLIN 





T. O’Sullivan, Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 Telegrams: “ Gresham, Dublin” 


Domas 
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FOR THE WILDFOWLER continued from page 34 


least, are still free ground, open alike to local sports- 
man or visitor from any other land. 

I know men who prefer the duck to any other wild 
bird. They have a fairly certain supply in most of our 
rivers and lakes and upland bog-ponds. I know men 
who place the partridge above all other game-birds. 
They, too, have a good supply, though not in many 
parts of South Munster where partridges have 
become singularly scarce of recent years. Most 
Leinster counties, however, carry good partridge 
populations, and the West and North are equally 
fortunate in this respect. 

Generally, no sportsman need be short of game in 
Ireland at any time from August 12th to February 
28th. Grouse and duck will keep him busy up to the 
woodcock season, and then he can be sure of a “‘ bag ” 
any day and every day. 





GLENDALOCH continued from page 30 


modelled on the Churches of the Apocalypse. The 
churches are not, however, precisely seven in number 
on any known site, nor are they of the same date. 
Building continued at Glendaloch from its founda- 
tion in the 6th century until the 12th, after which 
Glendaloch seems to have stagnated and eventually 
fallen into ruin. The Irish builders seem to have 
shrunk from building a large or elaborate stone 
church, though there must have been monks who had 
travelled on the Continent of Europe and knew of the 
possibility of achieving a more ambitious type of 
structure. The custom was to build another small 
church rather than to enlarge an existing one, though 
chancels were sometimes added to churches, St. 
Kevin’s Kitchen, for instance, which were originally 
a simple rectangle in plan. The domestic arrange- 
ments of the Celtic monastery must have been of the 
simplest variety and have left little or no trace, except 
where, as on the desolate rock of Skellig Michael, they 
were carried out in stone owing to the absence of 
timber. We may imagine a huddle of wooden or 
wattle huts clustering round each of the churches. A 
stone wall would have enclosed the main group, and 
the enclosure was entered by an arched gateway 
which has survived, the only one of its kind to do so 
in Ireland. The peace of the valley was often troubled 
by disasters (there were no less than nine fires between 
775 and 1071), and the round tower which dominates 
the ruins served not only as a belfry, but as a place of 
refuge in time of Viking raids. Though not so rich as 
Clonmacnois in crosses and early grave-slabs, Glen- 
daloch can give a reasonably clear impression of 
the Early Irish monastery to the visitor who will take 
time to explore the existing remains and who has 
enough imagination to replace in his mind’s eye the 
vanished domestic buildings. 
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Photographed on arrival at Cobh on the s.s. Mauretania are three members of “‘ Our Sunday 
Visitor’ Marian Year pilgrimage to Ireland. They are—from left—Mr. Laurence P. 
Keenan, Chief Warden, Allegheny County Workhouse, Pittsburg ; Joseph F. Hagan, 
Secretary, Newspaper Pressmen Union Number 9, Pittsburg, and Mr. R. E. Parker, President 
of the Parker Lumber Company, Pittsburg. 


Fr. Emmet Gaffney, Director of Admission, and Mr. J. Houk, Chairman, Department of 
Geography, de Paul University, Chicago, called at Howth Harbour, during their visit to 
Dublin. They subsequently toured the country and were given background information for 
their series of Television programmes ‘“ From These Four Corners’. The programmes 
are being run by the Department of Geography from Station WBBM-TV, Chicago. 


An Tanaiste, Mr. William Norton, Minister for Industry and Commerce, and Mr. T. C. 
Courtney, Chairman, Coras Iompair Eireann, at a reception held in the C.I.E. Club where 
they welcomed a party of twenty-eight Italian Railwaymen who visited Ireland recently. 


Most Rev. Dr. R. O’Donnell, Co-adjutor Archbishop of Brisbane, who is at present on 
holiday in his native County Tipperary, recently led a Brisbane Archdiocesan Pilgrimage 
to Ireland. 

The pilgrims spent three weeks touring the country and in Youghal, where the filming of 
** Moby Dick ” is taking place, The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell spoke in Irish to a schoolboy. 


Assistant Chief Inspector James McElroy (left) of the New York Police Force arrived in 
Ireland in July with his wife to spend a vacation in his native Clogher, Co. Tyrone. On 
arrival at Cobh Mr. McElroy spent some time chatting with Police Superintendent Murphy. 


Garda Robert Vaughan, on duty at the O’Connell Monument, Dublin, had a warm and 
welcome smile for Mr. George Good of 1 Kremlin Drive, Liverpool, who paid his first 
visit to Ireland this year as guest of Fogra Failte. 

Mr. Good was the winner of an Essay Competition held in conjunction with the Irish Week 
and Photographic Exhibition which was held in British cities earlier this year. The title 
of the Essay was ‘‘ Which Picture makes me want to go to Ireland—and Why ?” and 
Mr. Good’s choice was that of ‘“‘ A Fair Day Scene in Ireland ”’. 





























ART IRLANDAIS 
par Francoise Henry Cultural Relations Committee of 


Ireland, 1§0 frs. 


FRANCOISE HENRY has long been an authority on Irish 
archaeology and has written both in French and English 
many studies on the subject. 

In an introductory chapter, some of the pitfalls which 
await the over-eager are mentioned ; we are warned to 
approach Early Irish Christian Art with caution. 

A major difficulty which must be met in tracing its 

origins and development lies in the fact that whilst it reached 
its peak some twelve or thirteen centuries ago, the number 
of documents which remain to give exactly the dates and 
other facts relevant to an object or monument are relatively 
rare. 
A large proportion of the works in question are illuminated 
manuscripts which have wandered from monastery to 
monastery, been sent to distant friends, copied, brought on 
pilgrimages and even falsified in a desire to attribute them 
to some celebrated saint. The widespread influence of the 
Irish church in the Middle Ages, ranging across Europe, 
meant that a manuscript could be illuminated by an Irish 
monk far from his homeland or by one of his pupils. 

The carved stone monuments, however, belong by their 
nature to the ground on which they stand ; being cut in the 
local stone, their origin seldom stands in doubt, and show 
many kinships of ornament with the illuminated parchments 
and articles in gold and bronze. 

In this booklet Francoise Henry is concerned for the 
most part with that period embracing the seventh, eighth 
and early ninth centuries when this art reached a standard 
which places it in the first rank of European artistic 
achievement. 

Fifty-seven excellent photographs illustrate the text, 
whilst a comprehensive bibliography suggests further 
sources of information on the subject. 


DAILY PAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


In previous issues we have listed various books and book- 
lets likely to interest the visitor to Ireland. Now we present 
a list of the major newspapers and periodicals which can be 
obtained through any of the more important newsagents. 


NATIONAL MORNING NEWSPAPERS : 
Irish Independent 


Irish Press Dublin 
Irish Times J 
Cork Examiner ss “re 
Belfast Newsletter ) 
Irish News 

Belfast 


Northern Whig 
Belfast Telegraph } 
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{ rom 


the 


DOOKSTELE 


l 


EVENING PAPERS : 
Evening Herald \ 
Evening Mail Dublin 
Evening Press J 
Cork Evening Echo .. Cork 


SUNDAY : 


Sunday Independent 
Sunday Press } Dublin 


WEEKLY : 
Throughout the provinces local papers, giving a 
full coverage of local, national and international news, 
are published weekly. 


Radio Review 
Sporting Press 
Times Pictorial 
The Standard 


Farmer’s Gazette 
Trish Catholic 

Irish Field 

Irish Racing Calendar 


PERIODICALS : 
Dublin Opinion Model Housekeeping 
Homeplanning Motoring Life 


Passing Variety 
Social & Personal 
Woman’s Life 
Woman’s Mirror 


Irish Digest 

Irish Golf 

Irish Industry 

Irish Tatler & Sketch 


Dublin Historical Record : 
Published quarterly, January, April, July, October 
by the Old Dublin Society. 


Dublin Magazine : 
Published quarterly, January, April, July, October, 
at 2 Crow Street, Dublin. 


Studies : 
Published quarterly, March, June, September, 
December, at 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 


Capuchin Annual : 
Published yearly at Church Street, Dublin. 


Dublin Review : 
Published quarterly. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 


Irish Writing : 
Published quarterly. 15 Adelaide Street, Cork. 


Irish Monthly : 
Published monthly. 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 
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oT | S~ i“ beauty spots by C.LE. (Ireland’s Transport Company). 
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‘Old Dublin’s City, there is no doubtin’”’ wrote Charles 
Lever, ‘beats every city upon the sea”; and certainly 
Dublin is enchanting. With her fine squares, her handsome 
river, her graceful and historic buildings (some of them are 
shown on the map)—Dublin’s is an intimate elegance. 

Almost a traditional feature of a stay in Dublin is a visit 
to the great Guinness Brewery at St. James’s Gate, to see 
how the world-famous stout is brewed. It’s like a city within 
a city—a wonderland of modern engineering married to age- 
old craftsmanship, with all the fascinating processes going 


quietly forward in plant of enormous size. 


I. Barley 
germinating on 
a malting floor. 


2. A copper, 
where hops are 
boiled into 

the brew. : . te 
Special guides take visitors round every day except 

public holidays. Just call at the Visitors’ Reception 
Room, St. James's Gate, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Mondays to Fridays, at 11 a.m. only on Saturdays. 


Children under 12 not admitted. (Bus No. 21 from 


College Green). Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 


You’ve seen something worth sean" 


when you've seen the GUINNESS brewery 
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